AFTER THE BATTLE

the Albemarle so notable, in order to strike a blow
for their country. Moreover, they would have the
technical knowledge essential for the use of torpedoes.

Indeed, it was inconceivable to our own officers
that any service could show such professional inert-
ness as that of the Spaniards during the blockade.
We were always apprehensive lest their apparent in-
action was merely a ruse to lull us into a sense of
security. At all events, it was my duty to take every
precaution against any form of surprise which I
would take against the most energetic enemy.

Meanwhile, I received from time to time alarm-
ing rumors and reports. On May 20 the insurgents
brought me circumstantial information that the Span-
iards would try to recover Cavite by an attack from
the land side that night. The Petrel and Callao were
ordered into a position commanding the navy yard,
and the rest of the squadron was on the qui vive;
but morning came without a sign of any movement
on shore. Again, toward the middle of June, there
was a circumstantial warning of a torpedo attack.
All preparations were made to receive it. Steam
was kept up on the small boats, while the Boston,
Concord, and Callao were sent at 3 A. M. to search
the waters of the bay in the vicinity of Manila. But,
as usual, nothing happened.

It was about this time that our continual watch-
fulness was actually tested by a German man-of-
war's steam-launch. This was the first and onlyw navy the percentage of the enemy with heavy loss
